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founded Arpi, and on your way to Greece the gulls 
fleck and animate almost every space of sky and 
sea, swaying, swooping, rising in the sunshine till 
life and dreams grow one picture you never forget. 
Of this tender boy-dreamer among his northern 
hills I love to think oftenest. As a friend of mine 
rimes it : 

A mere pale boy, who, watching docile sheep 
On mead and easy upland o'er and o'er, 
Wove many songs with young Sicilian lore 
The while his spirit with increasing sweep 
Longed to be where seven hills in starry sleep 
Saw done the dauntless deeds, saw spent the gore, 
Saw drop the vanward bird and sink who bore, 
Until one master stemmed the battles' heap 
And reigned a prince of peace — the high renown 
That mother-city of all cities born- 
To celebrate and rumor through all time 
With the grand pathos of her bright, dead prime, 
Was that pale boy's, whose very glories mourn 
As if they- knew immortal rides no crown. 

Philodoxus. They've found you, sir, your boys. 
No dreamers among these; and yet, who knows? 
Here they come, the followers of Bacchus. See 
that they don't tear us limb from limb, Orpheus. 
North Evans, New York. PHILIP Becker GoETZ. 



REVIEW 

The Plan and Scope of a Vergil Lexicon with Speci- 
men Articles. By Monroe Nichols Wetmore. 
New Haven: Published by the Author (1904). 
Pp. 128. 
Index Verborum Vergilianus. By Monroe Nichols 
Wetmore. New Haven: Yale University Press 
(1911). Pp. viii+534- $4-°o. 
Lexicon zu Vergilius mit Angabe samtlicher Stellen. 
Von H. Merguet. Complete in 10 Parts. Leip- 
zig: Richard Schmidt (1909-1912). Pp. 786. 50 
Mks. 

(Concluded from page 103). 
In his Index Professor Wetmore planned to give 
a complete word-index to the acknowledged works 
of Vergil and to the poems usually included in the 
Appendix Vergiliana. The basis is the Teubner 
text of Vergil, by Ribbeck (2nd edition, 1895). In- 
cluded also are the variants found in Ribbeck's 
critical edition (1894), in the editions of Ladewig- 
Schaper-Deuticke (1902-1907), Conington-Nettle- 
ship-Haverfield (1883-1898), Thilo (1886), Benoist 
(1876-1880), and of Gossrau (1876). As Professor 
Wetmore remarked in his dissertation (page 10), 
"Most, if not all, other editors in making up their 
editions follow the text of one of these six great 
editions". No attempt has been made to take ac- 
count of conjectures which appeared in the periodi- 
cals: see the dissertation again (10). Nor have the 
variants noted by ancient commentators or found 
in quotations by ancient authors (see e.g. a famous 



case, the readings given by Quintilian 9.3.8 in his 
quotation of Eel. 4.62), unless those readings have 
been adopted in the editions named above. Some 
loss, at least in immediate access to important facts, 
the student of Vergil suffers here: but see the re- 
marks below (page 109), on Mr. Marchant's criti- 
cisms. In critical notes, inserted in parentheses, 
MSS. variants are noted if they appear in any of the 
editions named above; unimportant variants (e.g. 
of spelling) are indicated by a dagger. In general 
no references are made to the MSS. of the Ap- 
pendix Vergiliana. On certain results of this reti- 
cence see Mr. E. C. Marchant, in a review of our 
book in The Classical Review 26.25. 

The forms of each word are arranged in the usual 
paradigm order: to each form a separate paragraph 
is assigned. Each word is to be sought under its 
first paradigm form; if that form in fact occurs 
in Vergil, it is printed in the Index in small capitals; 
in other cases it appears in italics. The spelling 
throughout is that of Ribbeck's text-edition : see 
the dissertation (11) for the considerations which 
guided the author here. Thus we find as one article 
the following: "adfecto: affectat, G.4.562; adfectare, 
A.3.760". 

We have, then, a complete list of all the words 
found in Vergil, of all the forms of each word, and 
of all the occurrences of each form. Furthermore, 
every one who seeks to use the book for any pur- 
pose is regularly warned (except in connection with 
the Appendix Vergiliana) wherever there is a varia- 
tion, important or unimportant, in the text. Such 
a warning is of great value; ambitious syntactical 
work has been not infrequently vitiated by the fact 
that the writer disregarded questions of text, bas- 
ing important conclusions concerning an author's 
usage on an emended text. Mr. E. C. Marchant, in 
The Classical Review 26.25, points out what he calls 
"inconveniences" arising "from the limits within 
which Mr. Wetmore decided to work". For ex- 
ample, since amaror (substantive) is read in Georg. 
2.247 in all the editions considered by Mr. Wetmore, 
he marks this solitary instance of the word with a 
dagger, meaning to imply that the variant is unim- 
portant, though, says Mr. Marchant, there is a 
variant here which may turn out to be of im- 
portance. But this criticism, and criticisms based 
on Professor Wetmore's failure to include variants 
given by ancient commentators and in ancient quo-< 
tations would hardly have been made if Professor 
Wetmore had said in the preface to his Index what 
he set forth in his dissertation (9), that Vergil is 
fortunate not only in his MSS., but "in having one 
of the best editions with a critical apparatus yet pub- 
lished for any Latin author", and that, since every 
serious student of Vergil will have Ribbeck's criti- 
cal edition, it seemed needless to repeat what is 
given in Ribbeck's "testimonia" and apparatus 
criticus. 
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Since meanings are nowhere given, the questions 
considered above (page 102) concerning arrange- 
ment do not arise; indeed, the formal method is the 
only possible method. Hence the arrangement in the 
Index is as nearly as possible identical with that 
adopted for the projected Lexicon; the difference 
lies in the fact that the examples of any given 
paradigm form are arranged according to the order 
in which one would meet them in reading systematic- 
ally through Eclogues, Georgics, Aeneid, etc. 

The substantive uses of adjectives and participles 
are given after the regular adjectival or participial 
use (see e.g. under aliquis, ullus, iussum, titans 
datum) ; participles are set under the verbs. The 
examples of such words as antequam, cum, post- 
quam, priusquam are arranged according to the 
mood and the tense with which they are found. 
In many other ways the examples have been classi- 
fied as far as was possible: thus, under an, special 
paragraphs are given to an . . . an, an . . . anne 
. . . an, ne . . . an, ne ... an ... an, ne ... an 
. . . anne. So, under et, we have special paragraphs 
for examples of et . . . et, et . . . et . . . et, et . . . 
et . . . et . . . et, etz=etiam, nee non et, nee minus 
et, quin et, sed non et. Such classifications add im- 
mensely to the value of the Index. Phrases follow 
the simple words. If a word occurs at all frequently, 
the number of occurrences is indicated at the begin- 
ning of the article, after the caption form. The 
reviewers have uniformly praised the accuracy of 
Professor Wetmore's work. 

What is the value of this Index? A general 
answer to this question was made in the first part 
of this review (page 102). The special answers — 
and these are legion — will depend on the responsor — 
on the personal equation in each case, in a word on 
those subjective elements which Professor Wetmore, 
in discussing the plan and the scope of his pro- 
jected lexicon, wished to banish from the lexicon 
himself. The Index will supersede the index by 
Erythraeus, first published in 1583 (to be found, in 
a revised form, in Heyne's edition, Volume 6), and 
the Worterbuch zu den Gedichten des P. Vergilius 
Maro, by G. A. Koch (6th edition by K. E. Georges, 
Hannover, Hahn, 1885). Is one a syntactician ? he) 
will be glad to have a complete list of Vergil's 
words, out of which he can construct for himself 
his rules of Vergilian usage; the value of the Index 
to him, though less than that of a lexicon, will be 
indeed great. Is one interested in Vergilian epi- 
thets? in Vergil's use of proper names, particularly 
of his varying names for the Trojans? would he 
test the theory that Vergil does not use these names 
indiscriminately, but with specific connotations 
adapted to varying situations (see e.g. the editors 
on Laomedontiadae, Aen.3.248). Is one interested 
in Vergil's antiquarian references, let us say in the 
field of religion? To all these and a thousand other 



questions he can construct answers for himself by 
proper use of Professor Wetmore's Index. If 
more detailed hints are sought in this connection, 
the reader may find them by examining the reviews 
of the book already referred to (by E. K. Rand, 
Classical Philology 6.375-378, and E. C. Marchant, 
The Classical Review 26.24-26). 

In one other connection the Index is likely to 
prove of great service. It is possible now to con- 
struct an absolutely authoritative canon of Vergilian 
usage, in words, phrases, syntax, arrangement, etc. 
With this canon the usage in the minor poems 
ascribed to Vergil can be compared. It will thus 
be possible to supplement and control various recent 
studies in the authorship of these poems; compare 
e.g. the following : Miss S. E. Jackson, The Author- 
ship of the Culex, The Classical Quarterly 5.163- 
174; Theodor Birt, Jugendverse und Heimatpoesie 
Vergils: Erklarung des Catalepton (Leipzig, Teub- 
ner, 1910: see Professor Prescott's review in Classi- 
cal Philology 5.381-382) ; F. Skutsch, Aus Vergils 
Friihzeit (Two Parts: Teubner, Leipzig, 1901, 1906) ; 
J. W. Mackail, Virgil and Virgilianism: A Study 
of the Minor Poems Attributed to Virgil, The Clas- 
sical Review, 22.65-73 (reprinted, in revised form 
in Lectures on Poetry, 48-71 : Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1911). 

It remains now to consider Merguet's Lexicon zu 
Vergilius. This aims to present Vergil's language 
exhaustively. However, the Priapea, the Dirae, and 
the Lydia, included by Professor Wetmore, are 
disregarded by Merguet; at once the Lexicon be- 
comes less valuable than the Index, in view of the 
current tendency to ascribe more and more of the 
pieces in the Appendix to Vergil himself. Further, 
there is in the Lexicon no hint of the exhaustive 
care with which in the Index the variants of editions 
other than Ribbeck's are given; in Merguet such 
variants are not given systematically. We noted 
above (p. 109) that Mr.. Marchant was not satisfied 
with Professor Wetmore's article on the substantive 
amaror; he would be far less satisfied with Mer- 
guet's, for there is nothing in Merguet to suggest 
that our MSS. give hint of any other reading. 
Again, the extent to which such variants are in- 
cluded is not indicated at all in the brief Preface: 
the reader is left to ferret that out for himself. 

Nor is the method followed in the arrangement 
clearly indicated in the Preface; to get any definite 
hint of that, before examining the book itself, one 
must go outside the six lines devoted to the subject 
in the Preface, for instance to the Vorwort to 
Merguet's Handlexikon zu Cicero. There we learn 
more clearly what Merguet means by saying in our 
book that the arrangement is "syntaktisch-phrase- 
ologisch", as in his earlier lexicons to Latin prose 
authors. There it is stated that intransitive verbs 
are arranged according to their subjects, transitive 
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verbs according to their objects; that substantives 
are arranged according to the following categories : I 
As subject, predicate, or vocative; II After ("nach") 
verbs, as accusative, genitive, dative, ablative, and 
with prepositions; III After adjectives; IV After 
substantives; V "Als Umstand, d.h. auf den ganzen 
Satz beziigliche Bestimmungen im Ablativ und mit 
Prapositionen" ; that adjectives are given under two 
heads, first with substantives, then as substantives ,1 
that adverbs, prepositions and other particles are 
given according to the verbs, adjectives and sub- 
stantives "von ihnen bestimmten . . . und <nach> 
den Verbindungen, welche sich auf den ganzen Satz 
beziehen". The arrangement is thus formal, not 
logical. In the case of individual substantives it 
often happens that one or more of the categories is 
missing: the other categories are moved forward 
in number, an "Umstand" confusing, at first, to one 
using the book; it had been better to keep the same 
Roman capitals throughout for the same category. 

On the formal method in general something was 
said above (page 102). The defects of Merguet's 
arrangement in his earlier books, an arrangement 
reproduced in this latest work, Professor Wetmore 
well set forth in his dissertation (23). 

That Merguet's arrangement needs much elucida-| 
tion, at least in connection with articles of any 
length, one learns from experience. Take fiuvius, 
an easy word, one of the words treated by Profes- 
sor Wetmore in his dissertation. The examples of 
this word as subject are arranged in Merguet ac- 
cording to the dictionary order of the verbs of the 
several passages, thus: accipio, condo, curro, dico, 
effero, liqueo, peto, remitto, sentio, tumeo. Two 
cases are puzzling: G.4.442 trans format sese in . . „ 
fluvium liquentem, Aen.8.86 Thybris . . . fluzrium 
. . . tumenftm leniit. In neither case would one 
naturally think of the noun as a subject; hence he 
would not expect to find these examples at the point 
where they are in fact listed. After some study 
one sees the principles at work in the arrangement 
of the examples of verbs. Thus, the examples of the 
'absolute' use of a transitive verb are grouped at 
the head of the article. Secondly come examples in 
which the object is a personal name or a pronoun, 
of any kind, representing a person; these are 
grouped according to line sequence, that is in the 
order in which one would meet them if he were 
reading through Eclogues, Georgics, Aeneid, etc., 
consecutively and continuously. After these come 
examples in which the object is a pronoun represent- 
ing an animal or an inanimate object. Next come 
examples involving common nouns as objects, ar- 
ranged according to the dictionary order of the 
object nouns. Finally, at the close are grouped exn 
amples of objects with a distinctive modifier (some- 
thing other than hie and the like), arranged ac- 
cording to the dictionary order of the modifiers. 



All these classes are run continuously in one long 
paragraph. All this makes the book difficult to use, 
at least at first. It would have been wise to devote 
a page or two to a full explanation of the system, 
that this book might be complete in itself, and the 
reader might be freed from much labor. The total 
number of occurrences ©f individual words is not 
given; in this respect the Lexicon tells us less than 
the Index presents. 

One other matter must receive attention. Merguet 
professes to give "samtliche Stellen". Does he in 
fact do so? Are his references accurate? On these 
points Professor Rand, in Classical Philology 6.378, 
after pointing out defects in Merguet's article on 
an, writes thus : "Perhaps this article is not typical. 
The reviewer has worked through others, however, 
and has found in nearly every one some omission 
or false reference. None of these is serious enough 
to spoil the value of the article as a Whole, but 
the sum of them arouses suspicion. Wetmore's ref- 
erences have stood the test in every case". So Mr. 
Marchant writes in The Classical Review 25.26: 
". . . the accuracy of the book is beyond praise. 
Testing the articles up and down, I have not found 
a single false reference". 

To sum up, then, Merguet's book has the ad- 
vantage in that the text of Vergil is quoted and 
some attempt is made at classification by meanings. 
The classification in general, however, is cumbrous ; 
to find where a given instance of a word is listed 
in Merguet may often be a difficult task. On the 
whole, further, comparatively little assistance is 
given, after all, toward interpretation of meanings. 
It is a grievous pity that Professor Wetmore aban- 
doned his purpose of publishing a complete Lexicon 
to the Works of Vergil. He would have employed 
the formal method, modified according to the prin- 
ciples worked out in his dissertation, to far better 
effect than Merguet has done. Further, by includ- 
ing notes on metrical matters and by grouping to- 
gether systematically at the close of articles the 
modifiers— genitival, adjectival, participial— he would 
have given us many interesting and instructive by- 



products of his studies. 



Chaki.es Knapp. 



THE GREEK CLUB OF ESSEX COUNTY 

The Greek Club of Essex County is still at work, in 
fact with renewed vigor. We are finishing our 
reading of Aeschylus; we have already read the 
Seven against Thebes, and are now busy with the 
Supplices. We shall read next the Persae, and then, 
if any time is left, a play of Sophocles. 

At our meeting of December 9, ten members were 
present. Persons desiring to join should write to 
Dr. James F. Riggs, 56 Halsted Street, East Orange, 
N - J- W. O. Wiley. 



